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No one, indeed, can justly blame Peel for thinking
in 1812, after the death of Perceval and the restoration
of the Tory party to power, that the Catholic claims
must be strenuously resisted. The regent was hostile,
the Whigs were powerless, the country was less liberal
than the Whigs, war was raging on one continent and
about to break out in another. It is true that before
the end of the session Canning had carried a resolution
in favour of the Catholic claims in the House of Com-
mons, and a similar resolution moved by Lord Wellesley
in the House of Lords was only rejected by a single
vote. But this was a matter for the Cabinet to consider,
not for a subordinate minister. An abstract resolution
could not settle the question, and the Catholics them-
selves were divided on the details of the measure to be
proposed. What Peel had to do, therefore, was to
govern Ireland on the assumption that the Catholic
claims could not be practically entertained. This he
did with industry, energy, and such success as is com-
patible with an alien and vicious system.
In order to understand what Ireland was, and how it-
was governed in those days, we must get rid entirely of
the ideas and associations engendered by the experience
of the past sixty years. Until the Catholics were
emancipated, there was no Irish party in the House of
Commons. The representation was entirely in the
hands of the dominant class, the Protestant landowners,
arid if this class alone be considered, the Act of Union
might be pronounced an unqualified success. But
the Irish people at ]arge were entirely excluded from
the promises and benefits of the Union. They were
estranged more than ever from those who should have